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By reason that they flow continually

In some one part, and are not continent.

Receive the name of humours. Now thus far

It may, by metaphor, apply itself

Unto the general disposition:

As when some one peculiar quality

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw

All his affects, his spirits, and his powers,

In their confluxions, all to run one way,

This may be truly said to be a humour.

This method of comedy, in a slightly developed form,
reached its highest perfection in France in the plays of
Moliere, who used it with exquisite effect. In England it
did not prove popular for long. English audiences seem to
be warmer-hearted than the French; they like to sympathize
with the characters on the stage, and laugh with them as well
as at them. To enjoy a comedy of 'humour' written in the
manner of Ben Jonson, the audience have to detach them-
selves from sympathy with the people in the play. Sorrow
for a man who is jealous makes him cease to be funny.
Englishmen preferred a character like Falstaff, who enjoyed
his own absurdities and laughed along with the audience.

Of this kind of comedy., one of the most famous is Every
Man in His Humour., by Ben Jonson. The title summarizes
the play. Most of the characters have some foible or eccentri-
city, and it is the interplay of these 'humours' which makes
the comedy. Knowell is an elderly gentleman who is ex-
cessively afraid that his son, Edward Knowell, will waste his
time with idle gallants about the city, instead of making
progress with his studies. His fears seem to be realized
when he intercepts a letter for his son from Wellbred, asking
him to join a party at the * Windmill'. He follows his son,
determined to expose his folly, but he is